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Gentlemen of America: 
You of the older generation, statesmen, rulers and masters, who made the world in which 
we live, whose ideas and ideals had the shaping of it: listen to one of your rebellious pupils. 


To us, your rebellious pupils, it seemed an unlovely world you had made. In the records of 
the past—in books, in religions, in art—we found hints of other possibilities, we found the dream 
of beauty and kindness; but the actual world in which we had to earn our livings and shape our 
lives was a chaos of greed and cruelty, a topsy-turvy place in which honest things were ridiculous, 
and just and kindly things brought ruin and despair. 


We sought in our perplexity for a basis of sanity and health in society, and it seemed to us 
that we found hope of it in the Labor movement. While you, masters and rulers, were acquiring 
paper titles by means of cunning, Labor was producing useful things, developing a sentiment of 
solidarity and a practice of co-operation. 


So we went to the men of mill and mine and farm with our message of protest. And here 
and there one heeded, and began to see and to speak; so began that long process which, seen from 
close at hand, is a heart-breaking toil, but seen in true perspective is the great movement of his- 
tory—the movement of the useful workers of the world to take control of the world and redeem it 
from folly and madness. 


I say madness. Look at your world today, and answer! In the oldest centres of culture are 
ten or twenty million men, engaged in converting one another into manure-heaps. Everywhere on 
five continents the energies of society are turned to the invention and wholesale creation of new 
instruments for the destruction of life. And this is the world you have made, masters and rulers, 
with your “business ideals”’—that is to say, your glorification of blind greed, your gospel of sys- 
tematic selfishness. Do you wonder now that we who studied this world and understood it, who 
saw the horror you were preparing—do you wonder that we rebelled? 


You have thrown us into a pit. Will you help us now to get out again? Rest assured, we 
mean to get out—that is the final resolve which this world-tragedy has taught to the common 
man. You, who have the wealth, the leisure, the training in command, you have yet time to help 
us, if you will. If you can perform the supreme act of humility, of self-renunciation, if you can 
bring yourself to cancel your paper-titles, to wipe from your hearts the ideals of private-profit, and 
lend your skill and energy to the making of a free and happy world! 


Are we in America to have a Bolshevik revolution? Or can we contrive a new kind of revo- 
lution—a democratic revolution, in which men ofall classes may unite in the abolishment of wage- 
slavery, with its curses of poverty, prostitution, crime and war? Rest assured of this one thing, 
gentlemen of America; with you or without, the work will be done; the world in which we live is 
going to be remade, and never again will those who seek private advantage be masters either in 
politics or in industry. 
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JIMMIE HIGGINS: AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The writer has been a Socialist for some eighteen 
years. For many of these years there has been taking 
shape in his mind a novel dealing with the Socialist 
propaganda machine and its activities. He wanted to 
take the character known to the movement as “Jimmie 
Higgins”—the fellow who does the hard work and gets 
none of the glory—and portray him in his humble, 
everyday life, showing the struggles he carries on, the 
temptations he resists, the blunders he makes, the les- 
sons he learns. “Jimmie Higgins,” as I have known 
him, is an exceedingly lovable figure. His life has many 
heroisms; also, of course, it has its incongruities and its 
humors. I have thought that I could help the American 
people to understand the Socialist movement by telling 
this story of “Jimmie Higgins.” 

And now the war has come, and Jimmie Higgins is 
the storm-center of a mighty conflict. Statesmen woo 
hin or try to put him in jail; propagandists besiege his 
min.', the destiny of empires depends upon his decision. 
Jimmie Higgins himself is bewildered by the whirlwind 
which has seized hold of him, but he struggles hard to 
inform himself, to use the thinking powers he has so 
painfully developed. Obviously this dramatic moment 
is the one in which to reveal Jimmie Higgins to the 
world. 

In between editions of this magazine I have been 
writing the story, and it will begin serially in the next 
issue. It is entitled “Jimmie Higgins Goes to War.” 
The title indicates what I believe to be the present opin- 
ion of the majority of Jimmie Higginses. To those Jim- 
mie Higginses who have decided otherwise, I would say 
that I am making in the story an honest attempt to 
give them a hearing—so far as the censor will permit. 
Many anti-war Jimmie Higginses remain my friends, in 
spite of intellectual disagreements. 

I believe that “Jimmie Higgins Goes to War” is a 
story which people who are interested in Socialism will 
wish to read. I am having it set up as I go along, and 
am sending proofs to Socialist publications in some thirty 
different countries. “The Jungle’ was translated into 
seventeen different languages, and I have no doubt that 
this new story will be as widely read. 


It is the custom of capitalist magazines, in announc- 
ing a serial, to tell you all the wonderful qualities which 
the serial contains. I haven’t that much nerve, but I 
presume I may fairly say that the story contains an 
abundance of adventure. It begins with the day of the 
declaration of war, August, 1914, with an anti-war 
meeting addressed by a Socialist leader whom we all 
know and love. It ends with the present fighting on the 
Marne. Some of the chapter-headings follow: 


Jimmie Higgins Meets the Candidate 

Jimmie Higgins Hears a Speech 

Jimmie Higgins Debates the Issue 

Jimmie Higgins Strikes it Rich 

Jimmie Higgins Goes to Jail 

Jimmie Higgins Hunts a Job 

Jimmie Higgins Dallies with Cupid 

Jimmie Higgins Meets the Owner 

Jimmie Higgins Takes to the Road 

Jimmie Higgins Works for his Uncle 

Jimmie Higgins Wrestles with the Tempter 

Jimmie Higgins Goes to the Front 

Jimmie Higgins Votes for Democracy—this last line 
meaning that he gives his life on the battle-field. 


It is obvious enough that if we are going to find read- 
ers for this serial, they will wish to start with the first 
instalment. We have no way to find them, or to let 
them know what we are doing, exccpt through our pres- 
ent subscribers. You will find on another page a spe- 
cial subscription blank. As the saying is, This means 
YOU! 

We tried in our August issue a dignified and literary 
appeal for subscriptions. If you do not answer such 
appeals, we are going to take to hitting you between the 
eyes with large black type. Dignity is all right, but it 
doesn’t go with our printer. 


Post-script: Just as we are going to press, there 
comes a letter from Emanuel Haldeman-Julius, editor of 
the “New Appeal,” to whom we had sent the manu- 
script: 

Reading your Jimmie Higgins was a pleasure indeed. Usu- 
ally I hate to read manuscripts—even good ones—but this time 
I was held and held tight right to the finish. I shall certainly 
read the rest of the story whenever I get an opportunity—even 
if I have to do so unprofessional a thing as to buy a copy of the 
book when it comes out, as it certainly will. It’s a Socialist 
“Britling,” far superior to Wells’ excellent story. It is too bad 
that there are mighty few magazines that will even consider 
such a manuscript. As for a Socialist paper, I don’t think it 
would fit in with the policy of any—except the Appeal and your 
own fine, readable magazine. The Appeal is such a small-sized 
paper that one dreads the thought of running a serial... .. 
And yet, I feel it would be a pity not to run it. I believe the 
comrades will eat it up, for it is such a real) picture of Socialist 
life. . . . . As I understand it, you want to allow us to run 
it about the same time that you run it. I think I can do this, 
even though it is going to play havoc with our editorial plans, 
for we have our policy pretty well outlined for the next four 
months. . . . . I wish your story were so inferior that I could 
turn it down without a qualm. But here you go and write such 
a compelling novel that I am almost ready to break up our 
editorial schemes! 


Special offer: In order to get this story well started, 
we offer the October issue at the special price of ten 
copies for twenty-five cents, which is very much less 
than cost. 


CAPITALIST VS. SOCIALIST PEACE 


The editor of the average American newspaper is 
never more happy than when he is blaming the German 
Socialists because they did not prevent the war, or 
because they do not stop it now. The more bitterly 
before the war that same editor sneered at the German 
Socialists, the more sternly he now reproaches them for 
the impotence he helped to cause. 


I happened the other day to be looking over a copy 
ot a book, “The Industrial Republic,” which I published 
eleven years ago. It is now out of print, so I can not 
refer the reader to it, but I am going to quote a little. 
It is a book of prophecy, and has been ridiculed because 
not all its prophecies have yet come true. But give your 
attention to the following paragraphs, and see how they 
strike you for prophecy: 


It is with Germany that we Americans are scheduled to 
battle. And what is the situation in Germany? There is first 
of all, the degenerate who sits upon its throne, and proclaims 
himself by grace of God the lord and master of the German 
people. There is in the second place, the hide-bound mediaeval 
nobility of the Empire, the direct descendants of robber-knights, 
some of them living in the very same castles from which their 
ancestors made their raids. There is in the third place, the 
aristocracy of the army, whose insolent and dissolute officers 
beat, kick and maim the helpless country boys and artisans 
who are herded like sheep under their command. There is in 
the fourth place, the bigoted seventeenth-century Protestant 
Church, with its snuffy country parsons and doctors of dusty 
divinity. There is in the fifth place, the mediaeval Roman 
Catholic Church, with its confessional and other agencies of 
Darkness. There is in the sixth place, a subsidized “reptile 
press,” whose opinions are written and whose news is garbled 
by knavish bureau officials. And every one of these powers, 
forgetting all past differences, and uniting with brotherly affec- 
tion, are struggling with every prejudice they can appeal to, 
and every threat which they can wield, to hold the German 
people subject to the identical same “System” that rules in 
America, the industrial aristocracy of cunning and greed; is 
working them upon starvation wages at home, and driving 
them to serve in armies and navies, to conquer markets abroad; 
to threaten Dewey at Manila, and to seize Chinese ports and 
conduct “punitive expeditions” against Chinamen; to sell bad 
whiskey and firearms to Hereros and then slaughter them 
when they rebel; to blockade ports in Venezuela and to sink 
“pirates” in the West Indies; and to sound and measure chan- 
nels as a preliminary to the taking of a naval base and the 
inauguration of a war with the United States! 

But then, you say, we can’t help that. What can we do? 
Is the only thing you can think of to do, to build battleships 
and get ready for the strife? How differently our fathers did 
it, in the old days when the Monroe Doctrine was really what 
it pretends to be—a pledge of freedom to men! How the 
impulses that started in this land thrilled through the civilised 
world and made the “despots of Europe” tremble! What mes- 
sages of brotherhood flashed upon invisible wires from conti- 
nent to continent, bearing hope and comfort to all the oppressed 
of mankind! How we welcomed Lafayette, as if he had been 
an emperor! How the whole nation turned out in honour of 
Kossuth, making his long journey one triumphal procession! 
And are we doing anything like that now? 

The people of Germany, you must understand, are closed 
in a death grip with all these powers of infamy. In spite of 
obloquy and contempt, in spite of lies and blandishments and 
menaces, in spite of persecution and exile and imprisonment, 
for a generation they have been toiling—devoted, heroic men 
and women have given their labour and their lives to the task 
of teaching, writing, speaking, exhorting, to open the eyes of 
the masses to the truth. And step by step they have marched 
on, gathering force every hour. strengthened by each new per- 
secution, training themselves in literary and political combat. 


ee 


building up a system of scientific thought which has never been 
refuted and never can be, inspired by a moral purpose as noble 
as any the world has ever seen—preparing in all ways for the 
glorious hour when the people of the Fatherland are to come 
to their own! The man at their head was once a poor work- 
ing boy, a wheelwright, and he has raised himself to the lead- 
ership of the mightiest effort after freedom that the world now 
sees; and day by day in the Reichstag he leads the opposition 
to militarism and savagery, and his speeches are such as a cen- 
tury ago, and even half a century ago, would have set this land 
aflame from end to end with revolutionary fervour. And this 
is no isolated movement of a nation, it is a world movement— 
it is a movement to which the lovers of liberty all over the 
earth are welcomed as comrades and brothers. It is a move- 
ment at one with every high tradition of American life; and 
you—what is your attitude to it? What do you know about it 
—what do you care about it? | Do you hold public meetings and 
send messages of sympathy? Do the halls of Congress ring 
with fervid speeches, as they did in the days of Webster and 
Henry Clay? Do your papers teem with glowing editorials, 
with news about the movement, and sketches of its leaders? 
What have you to say about it, what have you to do for it— 
but to repeat day in and day out one miserable, pitiful lie, with 
which you try to blind and deceive the masses of your own 
country, that this tremendous Socialist movement is not really 
a Socialist movement at all, but only a movement of political 
reform! 

I do not think that we shall sleep forever; I do not think 
that the memories of Jefferson and Lincoln will call to us in 
vain forever; but assuredly there never was in all American his- 
tory a sign of torpor so deep, of degeneration so frightful, as 
this fact that in such a crisis, when the down-trodden millions 
of the German Empire are struggling to free themselves from 
the tyranny of military and personal government, there should 
come to them not one breath of sympathy from the people of 
the American Republic! And all our interest, all our attention, 
is for that strutting turkey-cock, the war-lord whose mailed fist 
holds them down! That monstrous creature, with his insane 
egotism, his blustering and his swaggering, his curled mus- 
tachios and military poses! An epileptic degenerate, who spends 
his whole life in cringing terror of hereditary insanity: whose 
spies and police agents are invading the homes of German 
Socialists, searching for letters in behalf of the agents of the 
Czar, obtaining evidence to send men in Russia to exile and 
death! This ruler of his people, who the other day cashiered 
a near relative, an army officer who had advised soldiers to 
complain when they were maltreated! whose generals and 
admirals are swaggering about and spitting in the face of civ- 
ilisation—and making maps and plans for a naval station in 
defiance of the Monroe Doctrine! 

You stand and contemplate a crime against civilization. 
The two most enlightened peoples of the world are to come 
together and strip for a fight. The powers that rule in each 
of them made up their minds years ago, and in the navy of 
each, the coming conflict is taken for granted. Two or three 
yearg ago a German officer promised that an army corps would 
march from one end of this continent to the other; and an 
admiral in our own navy has publicly foretold the struggle. 
The German capitalists are in desperation for new markets 
and the German people are on the edge of a revolt, with an 
irresponsible military despot in absolute control of them, who 
knows that his only chance to put off the revolution is to pick 
a quarrel and beat the war-drum, and summon the masses to 
the defence of the honour of the Fatherland. When that 
supreme hour comes, and when the war-lust begins to burn, 
upon the Social-Democratic Party of Germany will fall the 
task of saving civilisation; and what shall we have done to help 
them—what encouragement shall we have sent them? During 
the civil war, we sent ships of grain to the cotton-operatives 
of Lancashire when they were starving; but what have we 
done for the people of Germany? What reason have we given 
them, with our tariffs and imperialisms, to think of us otherwise 
than as a nation of shopkeepers, a nation sunk in greed and 
commercialism, and dead to every noble impulse of men? 


Such was my appeal to America eleven years ago. And 


how did America answer? I remember a leading New 
York newspaper which quoted my opinion of the Ger- 
man emperor—an illustration of extravagant and futile 
verbiage, out of which no good could come. It would 
seem that the All-Highest in Germany agreed with this, 
because he had the English edition of “The Industrial 
Republic” confiscated, and saw to it that the German 
edition was published without the offending paragraphs. 
My purpose in quoting them now is not to indulge 
in the pleasure of saying, “I told you so”; I quote them 
because they illustrate the difference between the capi- 
talist and the Socialist attitude toward the war peril. 
The capitalist believes in battleships ;the Socialist believes 
in battleships plus propaganda. There are some Social- 
ists, of course, who believe in propaganda alone; but this 
method was tried in Russia, and I don’t see how any 
man in his senses could want to try it again just now. 


Woodrow Wilson is trying both methods, the mili- 
tary offensive plus the political offensive; and so he is 
getting the support of many American Socialists. But 
because he is necessarily surrounded by business men, 
besieged by business politicians, advised by business edi- 
tors, it is necessary that somebody should stress month 
by month the supreme and overwhelming importance of 
democratic propaganda during this war. And when I say 
democratic propaganda, I mean not merely for democracy 
in politics, but for democracy in industry, which is Social- 
ism. Apparently it is going to be easier for the Ameri- 
can people to take their Socialism under the name “indus- 
trial democracy.” If so, I am perfectly willing; I am 
willing that a president who wants to pronounce the 
doom of wage slavery shall call it by the more polite 
and scholarly term of “industrial servitude,” as Wood- 
row Wilson did in his historic letter to the New Jersey 
Democratic convention. 

War is not a struggle between battleships, but 
between human beings using these weapons; and the 
fundamental cause of this war is a state of mind of human 
beings. They live under a system of profiteering, which 
makes the existence of the masses dependent upon the 
ability of their exploiters to subject and plunder other 
nations; and these exploiters maintain a propaganda of 
jealousy, hatred and fear, for the purpose of controlling 
the minds of their wage-slaves—or if you prefer, their 
industrial servitors. 

Today all the nations are in the grip of such delib- 
erately begotten jealousy, hatred and fear psychology. 
The masters of Germany tell their people that the mas- 
ters of England, France and America desire to destroy 
the economic life of Germany, to reduce the German peo- 
ple to impotence. The great bankers of Paris, the land- 
lords and the industrial barons of Great Britain, the Wall 
Street magnates with their magazines, press agencies and 
leading newspapers, tell the allied peoples, and tell them 
quite truly, that the Junker chiefs desire the destruction 
of the prosperity and the democracy of the allied coun- 
tries. The allied capitalist newspapers publish a long 
list of the Junker peace-terms, as laid down by Count von 
Roon in the Prussian upper house, including the gobbling 
up of Western Russia and Belgium, the surrendering of 
the British fleet, and the payment of an indemnity of 
forty-five million dollars by the Allies. That, of course, 
fills us with the desired will to resist. But what do we 


suppose is the effect in Germany when the great shipping 
industries of Britain appeal to their government, propos- 
ing that Germany shall surrender to the Allies a tonnage 
of ships equal to that)sunk by the submarines, and when 
the British government indicates its favorable reception 
of this suggestion? 

Capitalism is in its essence a predatory institution. So 
long as it survives, the law of the world remains “dog eat 
dog”; or as Goethe puts it, “you must be either hammer 
or anvil.” If capitalism is to continue after this war, 
English and American capitalists must put German capi- 
talists in such a position that they can never again raise 
their heads. Germany tried to do that to France forty- 
seven years ago, and did not do it thoroughly enough. The 
Allied capitalists have learned this lesson, and desire to 
do the job more thoroughly; and the German capitalists 
are of course perfectly aware of this intention—they too 
have learned the lesson. 

The capitalist peace-terms are the economic ruin of 
the enemy. These are the only thinkable terms, from the 
point of view of capitalism, and it is necessary that every 
person who believes in capitalism shall sanction them. 
Any person who expects capitalism to continue after the 
war, and yet talks about other peace-terms, is either a 
knave, or a dupe of knaves. “Carthage must be 
destroyed,” said Cato, the Roman. “Germany must be 
destroyed,” says Wall Street, and the French bourse, and 
“the City,” as they call it in London. 

The Socialist, on the other hand, looks forward to a 
world in which the existence of the people will not be 
dependent upon foreign markets, in which goods will be 
produced for use instead of for the profit of exploiters. 
Under Socialism there will, of course, be foreign trade, 
but it will be a free and fair exchange; it will not be the 
desperate efforts of profiteers to sell surplus products in 
order to stave off over-production and hard times at home. 
Therefore it is possible for a Socialist to contemplate a 
future world in which the peoples let each other alone, 
and are not incited to wholesale murder by predatory rul- 
ing classes. It is possible for a Socialist really to mean 
the Internation, to contemplate a disarmament which will 
not be merely a trial of skill at the concealing of arma- 
ment. The Socialist does not wish to see any nation 
humiliated, or deprived of trade privileges, or of any of 
the rights of free men, The Socialist desires as little 
change of territory as may be necessary to set people 
free from governments clearly and unmistakably antag- 
onistic. 

These are the terms which President Wilson has laid 
down, and President Wilson, you will say, is not a Social- 
ist. My answer is that it is possible for a man to bea 
good deal of a Socialist without knowing it. I can say 
that, because I was a Socialist myself for several years 
before I discovered the existence of the movement. And 
it is possible for a man to lay down a program and dis- 
cover after he comes to carry it out that the only way to 
carry it out is by the support and the votes of Socialists. 
I observe that President Wilson presses on his path, and 
whenever the profit system lifts a hand to stop him, he 
cuts off that hand. He can have my support so long as he 
continues to do this. But I am embarrassed in my sup- 
port, and I know that he is embarrassed in his policies, 
by the fact that our European allies have not as yet made 


an unequivocal declaration for the Clean Peace and the 
Internation ; and I believe that the need of the hour is for 
the forces of democracy and social justice in America, 
England, France and Italy to organize and strengthen 
their propaganda to force such a declaration. 

The principal obstacle to such a propaganda is the 
attitude of those Socialist extremists who have seen fit to 
oppose the war without qualification, thus seeking to 
bring England, France, Italy and America to the piti- 
ful plight of Bolshevik Russia. Because of the attitude 
of these extremists, we find ourselves in the present 
crisis deprived of the services of an important part of 
our Socialist press; because of this same attitude the 
Allied capitalists have been emboldened to prevent a 
Socialist peace conference in Stockholm. I personally 
regard the preventing of this conference as a calamity. 
I believe that this conference would give the Allied 
Socialists an opportunity to talk straight to the German 
Socialists, and to spread the truth about this war in Ger- 
many; and I know that the present opposition to this 
conference comes from those elements in France and 
England which would rather see the German war-lords 
take Russia entire, than see the war ended by a Socialist 
revolution in Germany. 

Could anything be more pitiful than that Socialist 
leaders in America should play into the hands of such 
forces as these, by displaying American Socialism as an 
irrational and untrustworthy force? 

As this magazine goes to press, the Socialist party is 
holding a gathering in Chicago to reconsider the party’s 
stand on the war. I address this plea to their leaders 
there assembled. A great man is known, not by his 
never making mistakes, but by the promptness with 
which he corrects them. 

The advance of Socialism in America will be greatly 
facilitated if those Socialist leaders will recognize the 
necessity of prosecuting this war until the prestige of 
the military caste of Prussia is broken, and the German 
people set free from the incubus which rides upon their 
backs. Two generations ago a long and bloody war was 
waged to free the Southern people from the curse of 
chattel-slavery ; and what was the attitude of Karl Marx 
to this struggle? Did he stand contemptuously aside, 
declaring that all capitalist governments were alike? 
No, he saw that one was more liberal, had in it more 
possibilities for progress. That capitalist government he 
supported, and today the Southern people would admit 
that he did right. In the same way, the Socialist move- 
ment of Germany will some day thank those who helped 
to beat down the Hohenzollern criminals and release the 
enslaved democracy of the Fatherland. 


AN APPEAL TO PRESIDENT WILSON 
My Dear President Wilson: 
You have recently put a white mark to your credit by cer- 
tain humane regulations in the matter of conscientious object- 


ors. I take the liberty of suggesting another practicable meas- 


ure which would strengthen the regard in which you are held 
by liberals. 

A few days ago I visited in prison a clergyman who is serv- 
ing a long term for utterances in opposition to war. I do not 
share this gentleman’s views, but his whole life proves his sin- 
cerity. He is a scholar, a man of fine sensibility, who will be 
valuable in the time of reconstruction which is coming. He is 
now confined in a miserable city jail, without adequate ventila- 
tion, without opportunity for exercise, and under the control 
of men who obtained their appointment through political 


“pull”. I presume you know our American prison system, and 
will agree that it is not a credit to the country. 


We have not been accustomed in America to recognize 
political prisoners. But this man is truly a political prisoner, 
and we should not be behind the nations of Western Europe in 
recognizing the status of such. Let me say that I am not 
referring to those who have committed acts of violence, or who 
have plotted with the enemy; I am referring to those who, 
whether because of Religion or Socialism, have felt it their 
duty to speak against war. These men are invariably men of 
honor, whose word could be taken, and so it is not necessary 
to shut them up behind stone and steel as if they were animals. 

What I suggest is that you should order these prisoners 
sent to a separate place of confinement, constructed on the plan 
of a modern prison farm colony. No such place exists at pres- 
ent, but it could be constructed by the prisoners’ own labor in 
some locality where the materials are at hand. My idea is that 
each prisoner should be invited to give his word that he would 
make no attempt to escape, or to engage in propaganda; hav- 
ing given this pledge, he should be taken to the site of the col- 
ony, and put to work at building his own home and raising 
his own food. 

The advantage to the prisoner would be that he would 
have healthful work in the open and under decent conditions. 
The advantages to the government would be many. First and 
foremost, its moral prestige would be increased, and the bitter- 
ness of those radicals and opponents of the war who are not 
yet in jail would be reduced. Second, the bitterness of the pris- 
oners themselves would be lessened; and the case of Russia 
at present should teach our propertied classes that this is a 
desirable thing. Third, the prisoners would become self-sus- 
taining, instead of being as they are at present, a charge upon 
county, state or nation. There must be several thousand of 
them at the present time, and many are kept in entire idleness, 
with able-bodied men withheld from war-work to guard and 
feed them. Finally, the government would accomplish its pur- 
pose of keeping the prisoners from engaging in propaganda. 
At present they are carrying on propaganda among their fel- 
low-prisoners, and also they are occasionally smuggling it out- 
side, as I positively know. For these many reasons I venture to 
hope that you will give consideration to this plan. 

With sincere esteem, 
UPTON SINCLAIR. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA: 


Understanding that your new novel, “Jimmie Higgins Goes 
to War,” is to start in the October number, I enclose a list of 
new subscribers to begin with that number. I send the sur of 
to 


apply to the items checked. 
One yearly subscription to the magazine: one dollar. 


Two yearly subscriptions or yearly subscription cards, with, two 
paper-bound copies, or one cloth-bound copy of “The Profits 
of Religion”: two dollars. 


uw 


Three yearly subscriptions or yearly subscription cards, with one 
copy of the regular $1.50 edition of “King Coal”: three dollars. 


A club of six or more yearly subscriptions, or yearly subscription 
cards, at the special rate of fifty cents each. 


(Signed) 


Address 


Post Office 
In addition, I subscribe for the following list of persons: 
(Paste your list below) 


DISCIPLINE FOR THE RICH: By M. C. S. 


I have been reading a series of letters written by a 
student-officer in a naval aviation training-camp, a 
young man who before the war had never had any 
responsibility or hard work, and had had every toy in the 
world he asked for, up to a high power automobile. I 
have been interested in seeing the effect of discipline 
upon this young man. Also I am interested in his atti- 
tude toward war. It makes me realize a grave duty we 
owe to these boys, who, hating war, have yet gone to 
war—in order to destroy it forever. Here are some 
passages from the letters: 


When the train went around the corner and you were out 
of sight, I nearly cried, for God knows how much time shall 
pass before I shall see you again. Please forgive everything I 
have done that I should not, for I am sorry and love you more 
than all the world. I hope you will think I have done the 
best thing, Mother, and make it easy for me. Please do not 
worry about what might happen, for if you do, it will be harder 
for me, and I will not be able to do my work as well. I will 
probably be with the dirigibles, and they are as safe, if not 
safer than motoring, and surely must be great fun. The end 
of the war may come soon and then I shall not have to kill, 
but will have had the training, and I know that will please you. 


I certainly chose a job that will keep me busy all the time. 
I fear that I may not even have time to write. We get up at 
six and are allowed twenty minutes to dress and shave, and 
are kept busy until nine thirty at night, and given a half hour 
to go to bed. Absolute naval discipline, which is stricter by 
far than the army. One of my officers is as Imperialistic as a 
German. I profited by a young fellow’s suggestion to recog- 
nize the “rank” and not the man. I am sure that will be easier 
for me. I dread the next three months of loneliness and hard 
work, but I guess it will do me good. If I could only be home 
with you! I surely will appreciate it after this. But I am not 
going to mope and be unhappy. Heaps of love to you, my won- 
derful mother. 


I just finished our last lecture until eight tonight. I am 
hot and tired and lonesome, a little melancholy, perhaps. I wish 
I were home. Our last lecture was given by a young officer 
who is a fine chap, and there are two or three other fine officers; 
but the young ensign in charge of us is somewhat of a pup, 
and the executive officer also. I wish I could get over my 
unhappy spell. I am too temperamental and sentimental, I 
guess. I think that I can eliminate “self” enough to feel less 
unhappy, but then I would be hardened and unappreciative, and 
besides, I like to be sad, sometimes. Love, love, love— 


Everything is going about the same. I feel a little better 
than I did yesterday and hope to improve day by day. I slept 
well, from 9:30 to 6 last night, and when I was wakened, I 
thought I was home. If I only could be, I would never do any- 
thing like this again. If you were not so far away it would be 
better. 

The rules and regulations and punishments in the navy were 
read to us last night. It is awful to realize what power they 
have over us. Ten days solitary confinement on bread and 
water for offenses that would bring a fine of $10 in civil life; 
death for falling asleep on your watch, even if you have had 
no rest for several nights; and various other terrible things. 
I do not like it and know that it is all wrong. Will the world 
ever come to its senses and abolish violence and war? I sup- 
pose we must fight for the future, but I am not sure that will 
be gained or lost by victory or defeat, as far as the bettering 
of conditions for mankind is concerned. There must be another 
way. When the right nations are in power I hope it will come. 


I am section leader this week. My job is to get the fellows 
in line before each period and march them to class. It is lots 
of fun. I feel nearly normal now, thank God. I surely felt 
terribly the first ten days I was here, but I have settled down 
to the work, I think. Two weeks today since I arrived. 


I made two flights in the pitch dark in the dirigible last 
night; that was the first time I handled it alone. It was very 
thrilling. I could not see a thing and manoeuvered by my 
instruments alone. There are eleven instruments that must be 
watched almost continuously. There are two that one must 
not look away from more than three seconds. Besides all 
these, there are the rummer and elevator controls, and the 
throttle and spark, and four pressure valve cords that must be 
separated every few minutes. Then there are four rip cords 
and two other valves in case of necessity. Besides watching 
these and giving orders to a man in front and one behind, I 
had nothing to do. 


I had a wonderful air-plane flight in a strong gusty wind this 
morning, for about an hour. I flew between 300 and 400 feet, 
and came down over , and then returned with the 
wind at about 60 miles an hour, turned around into the wind 
and slowed my motor off and weighed off to determine whether 
I was heavy og light, and made a good landing. It’s lots of fun 
and I love it. It is as safe as can be. I came in with the bus 
from camp, and got} more scares in ten minutes than I would in 
the air in ten hours, so do not worry about me. If one is care- 
ful, nothing can happen. We wear parachutes, anyhow. I hope 
I never have to jump into space. Would it not be thrilling 
from about a mile up in the air? It was bumpy this morning, 
and I had to “be on the job.” We have conquered the air, one 
can go where one chooses; no bridges to cross, no slippery 
roads, no turns to find; just follow the compass and you get 
to your destination in the easiest way and safest. 

Will you give me an air-plane after the war? 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR: In the “Atlantic 
Monthly” there appeared recently a series of letters writ- 
ten by another young aviator to his aunt. This young 
man attended to his correspondence while in the air, 
explaining that it was so monotonous sailing around up 
there hour after hour. I have ventured to indite a couplet, 
as follows: 

TO S. P. LANGLEY 
(After reading the diary of an aviator) 


A hero’s fight you fought, your dream was mocked by a swin- 
ish crew; 

And now young men of fashion are bored, aloft with nothing 
to do. 


NOTES 


We have received from most of the libraries in the 
training camps offers to put our magazines on the tables 
of their many reading rooms. We have calls for a total 
of four hundred copies a month for this purpose. We 
can not think of a bétter use to which the magazine 
could be put, and we politely but prayerfully lay the 
matter before our wealthy readers. 


The cost of milk in Pasadena has been going up at 
the rate of one cent a month. They held a baby confer- 
ence, and the doctors told the mothers to give their babies 
more milk; but this city of many millionaires pays its 
employes only sixty-six dollars a /month, and so the 
mothers can not buy more milk. 

It has occurred to some mothers that there are nearly 
two hundred licensed milk dealers in one small city; 
which means dozens of wagons chasing over the same 
territory, at a tremendous waste of energy and money. 
They have appealed to the city commissioners to arrange 
for a municipal system of milk distribution. The city 
commissioners answer that they will “investigate.” To 
”investigate” while babies starve—such is the function 
of municipal authorities under the system of private 
greed. 


THE DUST HOPES: By George Sterling 


What Power is this in which we place our trust ?— 
The Force inexorable, ruthless, blind, 
To which ere birth the body is assigned, 
From which till death the mind has fear or lust. 
Nature, supreme, eternal and unjust, 
What faith in thee thou dost forever find 
In human hearts, altho the desert wind 
Plays with forgotten armies that are dust! 


Blind tho thou art, are we not blinder still? 
Pawns of thy vast betrayals, yet our will 
Tracks not thy poisoned river to its source. 
O deathless, sad fatuity of man, 
Attributing unto the monstrous Force 
Honor and mercy, ministry and plan! 


We publish the above because it is a noble sonnet 
by one of America’s greatest poets. The author, being 
an old friend, will not mind if we add that we do not 
feel that way about life, and what is more we doubt if 
he really does. He is a man who is loved and trusted by 
many friends, and he loves and trusts them in return. 
Does he really believe that the Source of Life—what- 
ever we may call it, however we may try to think of it— 
can be less trustworthy than the creatures it has brought 
into existence? 


ECONOMIC PEACE 


A Belgian millionaire has come to the United States 
to advocate the cause of free trade. If you have never 
investigated the subject, you will be startled to learn how 
much tariffs and trade privileges and concessions have 
had to do with international jealousies and wars. If you 
would like to know, write to the International Free Trade 
League of Boston for a copy of Henri Lambert’s “Pax 
Economica.” 


At the end of this war we shall have, with the British 
Empire, the task of reorganizing mankind. Consequently 
it behooves us to know more about England than we 
learned in our school history books, or than we got from 
Sinn Fein propaganda. There has come to be an entirely 
new England in recent years; you may learn about it in 
“The Aims of Labour,” by Arthur Henderson, who re- 
signed recently from the present government of England, 
to take charge of its future government. You can get the 
little book from B. W. Huebsch, New York, for fifty 
cents, and you will never invest that amount to better 
purpose. It contains the memorandum of war aims of 
the Socialist and Labor Conference about which I wrote 
in the May-June number; also the document “Labour 
and the New Social Order,” adopted by the British 
Labour Party; and finally a simple statement of both war 
and peace aims by the leader of the greatest working- 
cless movement in the world, the movement from which 
American labor will have to learn as a little child. 

The reconstruction program of the British Labor 
Party is also published in a neat little pamphlet entitled 
“Toward a New World,” published by W. R. Browne, 
Wyoming, N. Y., at the price of twenty cents, with lower 
rates in quantities. 


The wife of this editor is given to the game known as 
“kidding.” She writes sonnets in which she sets forth some 
idea so reactionary that she feels quite sure nobody will ever 
think she meant it. But the trouble is that some one always 
does think she meant it. She wrote a poem satirizing the Ger- 
mans’ idea of their own destiny, and in order to show her the 
dangers of irony, I sent it to “The Fatherland,” edited by 
George Sylvester Viereck, who claims to be a genius and an 
illegitimate grandson of the Kaiser. Viereck fell into the trap, 
and published the poem, pronouncing it magnificent. It was 
translated into German by Hans Heinz Ewers, who is now 
interned by the United States government. It was published 
all over Germany, and I had to publish a letter explaining the 
joke. And then my wife wrote a sonnet to satirize the ideas 
of those who regard woman as a decoration, “a rose for an 
hour”; this, to her consternation, was solemnly accepted by 
the anti-feminist New York “Times,” and rewarded by a check 
for the magnificent sum of twenty-one and three-sevenths cents 
per line. 

In the last number of this magazine appeared a sonnet 
entitled “Circe,” which was intended to poke some fun at self- 
eliminating wives and complacent husbands. And now we are 
getting letters from our. readers; some warning us that wives 
ought not to eliminate themselves too utterly, while others tell 
us how they appreciate self-elimination. We shall have to invent 
an irony sign for use in our columns. Meantime, it is a 
safe guess for you to make that about one half the contributions 
which bear the initials “M. C. S.” are intended to be taken the 
other way about. 


The price of “The Liberator” is one-fifty a year; “Upton 
Sinclair’s one dollar. By arrangement with “The Liberator” 
we are able to offer a combination subscription to the two 
magazines for $1.80, a saving of seventy cents. 


From a Cautious Man 


I am somewhat in doubt about you and your sheet. You 
seem to be good enough timber, but apparently the bending 
occurred when you were a twig. I am however inclosing the 
necessary dollar, doing so with fear and trembling lest I intro- 
duce a dangerous element into my home. 

W. M. Pence, San Miguel, Calif. 


From a Wholesale Magazine Distributor 


The radicals and conservatives both disagree with it, and 
those neither way mostly don’t read seriously, so you have no 
special class to appeal to. It seems to me though it is very 
timely and original and ought to win friends gradually. 

Yours truly, Harold Sandborn, Denver, Colo. 


From Another 


There is no use of spreading a lot of soap box oratory at 
this time, and I don’t think my patrons will suffer for reading 
by not being able to buy your publication at my store. 

Respt., E. H. White, Boone, Iowa. 


From a Nameless Critic 


By having your name mentioned in the Capitalistic news 
Papers as a Socialist you are bringing the Partie and Socialists 
in general in miscredit, no true Socialist is howling for War, 
especially not for saving they Millions of Morgan and Wall 
Street in New York, by doing so it shows you are the biggest 
most rotten Hypocrite that every lived or even preached in a 
Church. 

From a Patriot 


Take my name off your mailing-list. I’m NOT YOUR 
KIND. Send your stuff to the Kaiser. 


E. M. Docherty, Edgewood, R. I. 


From Another 


One copy of your paper caused me to volunteer for Army. 
Send me paper to Fort Bliss, Texas. 
Francis P. Sullivan, El Paso, Texas. 


THE PROFITS OF RELIGION 
A Study of Supernaturalism as a Source of Income and a Shield to Privilege. 


(Copyright, 1918, by Upton Sinclair) 


We found that The Profits of Religion, which has 
been appearing serially in the previous numbers of 
this magazine, was misunderstood by many of our 
correspondents. For example, an old friend, J G. 
Phelps Stokes, writes. as follows: 

“fam much interested in your new magazine, but 
feel that you have missed the mark tremendously in 
your discussion of the nature of religion. Of course, 
the thing that you call religion is very widespread, 
and the evils that you exhibit are worth exhibiting, 
but to suppose that what you are dealing with is the 
real thing, to suppose that the target you have chosen 
for your shafts is the communion which has been the 
inspiration of the prophets and martyrs for thousands 
of years—is about as big an error as one could fall 
into. With all your supposedly exhaustive researches, 
it seems very plain to me that you have never pene- 
trated to within a thousand miles of the heart of the 
subject you think you know so much about!” 

Our answer to the above was we were willing to 
wager that when this friend has completed the book 


BOOK SEVEN: THE CHURCH OF THE SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 


Christ and Caesar 


In the most deeply significant of the legends concerning 
Jesus, we are told how the devil took him up into a high 
mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of the world 
in a moment of time; and the devil said unto him: “All 
this power will I give unto thee, and the glory of them, 
for that is delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will, 
I give it. If thou, therefore, wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine.” Jesus, as we know, answered and said “Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” And he really meant it; he would 
have nothing to do with worldly glory, with “temporal 
power”; he chose the career of a revolutionary agitator, 
and died the death of a disturber of the peace. And for 
two or three centuries his church followed in his foot- 
steps, cherishing his proletarian gospel. The early 
Christians had “all things in common, except women ;” 
they lived as social outcasts, hiding in deserted cata- 
combs, and being thrown to lions and boiled in oil. 

But the devil is a subtle worm; he does not give up at 
one defeat, for he knows human nature, and the strength 
of the forces which battle for him. He failed to get 
Jesus, but he came again- to get Jesus’ Church. He came 
when, through the power of the new revolutionary idea, 
the Church had won a position of tremendous power in 
the decaying Roman Empire; and the subtle worm 
assumed the guise of no less a person than the Emperor 
himself, suggesting that he should become a convert to 
the new faith, so that the Church and he might work 
together for the greater glory of God. The bishops and 
fathers of the Church, ambitious for their organization, 
fell for this scheme, and Satan went off laughing to him- 
self. He had got everything he had asked from Jesus 
three hundred years before; he had got the world’s great- 
est religion. How complete and swift was his success you 


he would find himself in agreement with us entirely. 
We publish herewith the last instalment, in which we 
give our constructive suggestions, and we shall be 
much interested to hear from those readers who have 
found fault with us. 

We had hoped to announce in this issue that the 
book was ready. Some three months ago we sent 
the manuscript to the printer; but it appears that the 
expressman delivered it on Saturday afternoon, and 
the janitor threw it onto a shelf, and there it stayed 
for six weeks, while we were writing and telegraphing. 
Consequently the volumes are not yet ready; but they 
are promised for some time in September, and we 
request that you will send in your orders at once, so 
that we may know how large an edition to print. Only 
about one-half the book has been published in this 
serial form, and we should like those who have writ- 
ten about it to have the work complete. The prices 
are: Single copy, paper, 50c postpaid; three copies, 
$1.20; ten copies, $3.00; single copy, cloth, $1.00 post- 

' paid; three copies, $2.25; ten copies, $6.00. 


may judge from the fact that fifty years later we find the 
Emperor Valentinian compelled to pass an edict limiting 
the donations of emotional femaies to the church in 
Rome! 

From that time on Christianity has heen what I have 
shown it in this book, the chief of the enemies of social 
progress. From the days of Constantine to the days of 
Bismarck and Mark Hanna, Christ and Caesar have been 
one, and the Church has been the shield and armor of 
predatory economic might. With only one qualification 
to be noted: that the Church has never been able to sup- 
press entirely the memory of her proletarian Founder. 
She has done her best, of course; we have seen how her 
scholars twist his words out of their sense, and the Cath- 
olic Church even goes so far as to keep to the use of a 
dead language, so that her victims may not hear the 
words of Jesus in a form they can understand. 

Tis well that such seditious songs are sung 
Only by priests, and in the Latin tongue! 

But in spite of this, the history of the Church has been 
one incessant struggle with upstarts and rebels who have 
filled themselves with the spirit of the Magnificat and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and of that bitterly class-conscious 
proletarian, James, the brother of Jesus. 

And here is the thing to be noted, that the factor which 
has given life to Christiantiy, which enables it to keep its 
hold on the hearts of men today, is precisely this new 
wine of faith and fervor which has been poured into it by 
generation after generation of poor men who live like 
Jesus as outcasts, and die like Jesus as criminals, and are 
revered like Jesus as founders and saints. The greatest 
of the early Church fathers were bitterly fought by the 
Church authorities of their own time. St. Chrysostoni, 
Bishop of Constantinople, was turned out of office, exiled 
and practically martyred. St. Basil was persecuted by the 
Emperor Valens; St. Ambrose excommunicated the ty- 
rannical wmperor Theodosius; St. Cyprian gave all his 


wealth to the poor, and was exiled and finally martyred. 
In the same way, most of the heretics whom the Holy 
Inquisition tortured and burned were proletarian rebels; 
the saints whom the Church reveres, the founders of the 
orders which gave it life for century after century, were 
men who sought to return to the example of the carpen- 
ter’s son. Let us hear a Christian scholar on this point, 
Prof. Rauschenbusch: 


The movement of Francis of Assisi, of the Waldenses, of 
the Humiliati and Bons Hommes, were all inspired by democratic 
and communistic ideals. Wiclif was by far the greatest doc- 
trinal reformer before the reformation; but his eyes, too, were 
first opened to the doctrinal errors of the Roman Church by 
joining in a great national and patriotic movement against the 
alien domination and extortion of the Church. The Bohemian 
revolt, made famous by the name of John Huss, was quite as 
much political and social as religious. Savanarola was a great 
democrat as well as a religious prophet. In his famous inter- 
view with the dying Lorenzo de Medici he made three demands 
as a condition for granting absolution. Of the man he demanded 
a living faith in God’s mercy. Of the millionaire he demanded 
restitution of his ill-gotten wealth. Of the political usurper he 
demanded the restoration of the liberties of the people of Flor- 
ence. It is significant that the dying sinner found it easy to 
assent to the first, hard to assent to the second, and impossible to 
concede the last. 


Locusts and Wild Honey 


This proletarian strain in Christianity goes back to 
a time long before Jesus; it seems to have been inher- 
ent in the religious character of the Jews—that stub- 
porn independence, that stiff-necked insistence on the 
right of a man to interview God for himself and to find 
out what God wants him to do; also the inclination to 
find that God wants him to oppose earthly rulers and 
their plundering of the poor. What is it that gives to 
the Bible the vitality it has today? Its literary style? 
To say that, is to display the ignorance of the cultured; 
for elevation of style is a by-product of passionate con- 
viction; it is what the Jewish writers had to say, and 
not the way they said it, that has given them their hold 
upon mankind. Was it their insistence upon conscience, 
their fear of God as the beginning of wisdom? But that 
same element appears in the Babylonian psalms, which 
are as eloquent and as sincere as those of the Hebrews, 
yet are read only by scholars. Was it their sense of the 
awful presence of divinity, of the soul immortal in 
its keeping? The Egyptians had that far more than the 
Hébrews, and yet we do not cherish their religious 
books. Or was the love of man for all things living, the 
lesson of charity upon which the Catholics lay such 
stress? The gentle Buddha had that, and had it long 
before Christ; also his priests had metaphysical subtlety, 
greater than that of John the Apostle or Thomas 
Aquinas. 

No, there is one thing and one only which distin- 
guishes the Hebrew sacred writings from all others, 
and that is their insistent note of proletarian revolt, 
their furious denunciations of exploiters, and of luxury 
and wantonness, the vices of the rich. Of that note the 
Assyrian and Chaldean and Babylonian writing contain 
not a trace, and the Egyptian hardly enough to men- 
tion. The Hindoos had a trace of it; but the true, nat- 
ural-born rebels of all time were the Hebrews. They 
were rebels against oppression in ancient Judea, as they 


are today in Petrograd and New York; the spirit of 
equality and brotherhood which spoke through Ezekiel 
and Amos and Isaiah, through John the Baptist and 
Jesus and James, spoke in the last century through 
Marx and Lassalle and Jaures, and speaks today 
through Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Kautsky and Israel Zangwill and Morris Hillquit and 
Abraham Cahan and Emma Goldman and the Joseph 
Fels endowment. 


The legal rate of interest throughout the Babylon- 
ian Empire was 20% ; the laws of Manu permitted 24%, 
while the laws of the Egyptians only stepped in to pre- 
vent more than 100%. But listen to this Hebrew law: 


If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, 
then thou shalt relieve him, yea, though he be a stranger or a 
sojourner, that he may live with thee: Take thou no interest 
of him, or increase; but fear thy God that thy brother may 
live with thee. Thou shalt not give him any money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase. 


And so on, forbidding that Hebrews be sold as bond 
servants, and commanding that at the end of fifty years 
all debtors shall have their debts forgiven and their 
lands returned to them. And note that this is not the 
raving of agitators, the demand of a minority party; it 
is the law of the Hebrew land. 


There has been of late a great deal of new discovery 
concerning the early Jews. Conrad Noel summarizes 
the results as follows: 


The land-mark law, which sternly forbids encroachment 
upon peasant rights; consideration for the foreigner; additional 
sanitary and food laws; tithe regulations on behalf of wid- 
ows, orphans, foreigners, etc.; that those who have no econ- 
omic independence should eat and be satisfied; that loans 
should be given cheerfully, not only without any interest, but 
even at the risk of losing the principal. To withhold a loan 
because the year of release is at hand in which the principal 
is no longer recoverable, is described as a grave sin. When 
you are compelled to free your slaves, you must give them 
sufficient capital to embark upon some industry which shall 
prevent their falling back into slavery. A number of holidays 
are insisted upon. There must be no more crushing of the 
poor out of existence, for God cares for these people who have 
been driven to poverty, and they shall never cease out of the 
land. Howbeit there shall be no poor with you, for the Lord 
will bless you, if you will obey these laws. 


But then prosperity came, and culture, which meant 
contact with the capitalist ideas of the heathen empires. 
The Jews fell from the stern justice of their fathers; 
and so came the prophets, wild-eyed men of the people, 
clad in camel’s hair and living upon locusts and wild 
honey, breaking in upon priests and kings and capital- 
ists with their furious denunciations. And always they 
incited to class war and social disturbance. I quote 
Conrad Noel again: 


Nathan and Gad had been David's political advisers, Abijah 
had stirred Jeroboam to revolt, Elijah had resisted Ahab, 
Elisha had fanned the rebellion of Jehu, Amos thunders 
against the misrule of the king of Israel, Isaiah denounces the 
landlords and the usurers. Micah charges them with blood- 
guiltiness; Jeremiah and the latter prophets, though they 
strike a more intimate note of personal repentance, strike it 
as the prelude to that national restoration for which they 
hunger as exiles. 

The first chapters of Isaiah are typical of the Old Testa- 
ment point of view. Just as the prophets of the nineteenth 


century thundered against the “Christian” employers of Lan- 
cashire, and told them their houses were cemented with the 
blood of little children, so Isaiah cries against his generation: 
“Your governing classes companion with thieves; behold you 
build up Sion with blood.” Their ceremonial and their Sab- 
bath keeping are an abomination to God. “When ye spread 
forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you. Your hands 
are full of blood.” The poor man is robbed. The rich exact 
usury. “Woe unto you that lay house to house and field to 
field, that ye may dwell alone in the midst of the land.” “Wash 
you, make you clean, put away the evil of your doing from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well, seek judg- 
ment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow. Come now, let us reason together, saith the Lord. 
Though your sins be blood-colored, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 
If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land. But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured by 
the sword. 


Mother Earth 


And nowadays we have the Socialist and Anarchist 
agitators, following the same tradition, possessed by 
the same dream as the ancient Hebrew prophets. I 
have mentioned Emma Goldman; it may be that the 
reader is not familiar with her writings, and does not 
realize how very Biblical she is, both in point of view 
and style. Let me quote a few sentences from a recent 
issue of her paper, “Mother Earth,” on the subject of 
our ruling classes and their social responsibility: 


Yes, you idle rich, you may howl about what we mean to 
do to you! Your riches are rotten and your fine clothes are 
falling from your backs. Your stocks and bonds are so tainted 
that the ink on them should turn to acid and eat holes in your 
pockets and your skins. You have piled up your dirty millions, 
but what wages have you paid to the poor devils of farm hands 
you have robbed? And do you imagine they won’t remember 
it when the revolution comes? You loll on soft couches and 
amuse yourselves with your mistresses; you think you are “it” 
and the world is yours. You send militiamen and shoot down 
our organizers, and we are helpless. But wait, comrades, our 
time is coming. 


Doubtless the reader is well satisfied that the author 
of this tirade is now in jail, where she can no longer 
defy the laws of good taste. They always put the 
ancient prophets in jail; that is the way to know a 
prophet when you meet him. Let me quote another 
prophet who is now behind bars—Alexander Berkman, 
in his “Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist”, discussing the 
same subject of plutocratic pretension: 


Tell me, you four hundred, where did you get it? Who 
gave it to you? Your grandfather, you say? Your father? 
Can you go all the way back and show there is no flaw any- 
where in your title? I tell you that the beginning and the 
root of your wealth is necessarily in injustice. And why? 
Because Nature did not make this man rich and that man poor 
from the start. Nature does not intend for one man to have 
capital and another to be a wage-slave. Nature made the 
earth to be cultivated by all. The idea we Anarchists have of 
the rich is of highwaymen, standing in the street and robbing 
every one that passes. 


Or take “Big Bill” Haywood, chief of the I. W. W. 
Hear what he has to say in a pamphlet addressed to the 
harvest-hands he is seeking to organize: 


How much farther do you plutes expect to go with your 
grabbing? Do you want to be the only people left on earth? 
Why else do you drive out the workers from all share in Na- 
ture, and claim everything for yourselves? The earth was made 
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for all, rich and poor alike; where do you get your title deeds 
to it? Nature gave everything for all men to use alike; it is 
only your robbery which makes your so-called “ownership”. 
Capital has no rights. The land belongs to Nature, and we are 
all Nature’s sons. 


Or take Eugene V. Debs, three times candidate of 
the Socialist Party for President. I quote from one of 
his pamphlets: 


The propertied classes are like people who go into a public 
theatre and refuse to let anyone else come in, treating as pri- 
vate property what is meant for social use. If each man would 
take only what he needs, and leave the balance to those who 
have nothing, there would be no rich and no poor. The rich 
man is a thief. 


I might go on citing such quotations for many 
pages; but I know that Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman and Bill Haywood and Gene Debs may read 
this book, and I don’t want them to close it in the mid- 
dle and throw it at me. Therefore let me hasten to 
explain my poor joke; the sentiments I have been quot- 
ing are not those of our modern agitators, but of another 
group of ancient ones. The first is not from Emma Gold- 
man, nor did I find it in “Mother Earth”. I found it in 


the Epistle of James, believed by orthodox authorities 


to have been James, the brother of Jesus. It is exactly 
what he wrote—save that I have put it into modern 
phrases, and changed the swing of the sentences, in 
order that those familiar with the Bible might read it 
without suspicion. The second passage is not in the 
writings of Alexander Berkman, but in those of St. 
John Chrysostom, most famous of the early fathers, 
who lived 374-407. The third is not from the pen of 
“Big Bill” but from that of St. Ambrose, a father of 
the Latin Church, 340-397, and the fourth is not by 
Comrade Debs, but by St. Basil of the Greek Church, 
329-379. And if the reader objects to my having fooled 
him for a minute or two, what will he say to the Chris- 
tian Church, which has been fooling him for sixteen 
hundred years? 


The Soap Box 


This book will be denounced from one end of Christ- 
endom to the other as the work of a blasphemous infi- 
del; in reality it stands in the direct line of the Chris- 
tian tradition; written by a man who was brought up 
in the Church, and loved it with all his heart and soul, 
and was driven out by the formalists and hypocrites in 
high places; a man who thinks of Jesus more frequently 
and with more devotion than he thinks of any other 
man that lives or has ever lived on earth; and who has 
but one purpose in all that he says and does, to bring 
into reality the dream that Jesus dreamed of peace on 
earth and good will toward men. | 


/ 


I will go farther yet and say that not merely is this 
book written for the cause of Jesus, but it is written in 
the manner of Jesus. We read his bitter railings at the 
Pharisees, and miss the point entirely, because the word 
Pharisee has become to us a word of reproach. But this 
is due solely to Jesus; in his time the word was a holy 
word, it meant the most orthodox and respectable, the 
ultra high-church devotees of Jerusalem. The way to 
get the spirit of the tirades of Jesus is to do with him 
what we did with the early church fathers—translate 


him into American. This time, since the reader shares 
the secret, it will not be necessary to disguise the Bible 
style, and we may follow the text exactly. Let me try 
the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, omitting seven 
verses which refer to subtleties of Hebrew casuistry, 
for which we should have to go to Lyman Abbott or St 
Alphonsus to find a parallel: 


Then Jesus mounted upon a soap-box, and began a speech, 
saying, The doctors of divinity and Episcopalians fill the Fifth 
Avenue churches; and it would be all right if you were to listen 
to what they preach, and do that; but don’t follow their actions, 
for they never practice what they preach. They load the backs 
of the working-class with crushing burdens, but they them- 
selves never move a finger to carry a burden, and everything 
they do is for show. They wear frock-coats and silk hats on 
Sundays, and they sit at the speakers’ table at the banquets of 
the Civic Federation, and they occupy the best pews in the 
churches, and their doings are reported in all the papers; they 
are called leading citizens and pillars of the church. But don’t 
you be called leading citizens, for the only useful man is the 
man who produces. (Applause). And whoever exalts himself 
shall be abased, and whoever humbles himself shall be exalted. 

Woe unto you, doctors of divinity and Catholics, hypocrites! 
for you shut up the kingdom of Heaven against men; you don’t 
go in yourself and you don’t let others go in. Woe unto you, 
doctors of divinity and Presbyterians, hypocrites; for you fore- 
close mortgages on widows’ houses, and for a pretense you 
make long prayers. For this you will receive the greater dam- 
nation! Woe unto you, doctors of divinity and Methodists, 
hypocrites! for you send missionaries to Africa to make one 
convert, and when you have made him, he is twice as much a 
child of hell as yourselves. (Applause). Woe unto you, blind 
guides, with your subtleties of doctrine, your transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation and all the rest of it; you fools and blind! 
Woe unto you, doctors of divinity and Episcopalians, hypo- 
crites! for you drop your checks into the collection-plate and 
you pay no heed to the really important things in the Bible, 
which are justice and mercy and faith in goodness. You blind 
guides, who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel! (Laughter). 
Woe unto you, doctors of divinity and Anglicans, hypocrites! 
for you bathe yourselves and dress in immaculate clothing but 
within you are full of extortion and excess. You blind high 
clergymen, clean first your hearts, so that the clothes you wear 
may represent you. Woe unto you, doctors of divinity and Bap- 
tists, hypocrites! for you are like marble tombs which appear 
beautiful on the outside, but inside are full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness. Even so you appear righteous to men, 
but inside you are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. (Applause). 
Woe unto you, doctors of divinity and Unitarians, hypocrites! 
because you erect statues to dead reformers, and. put wreaths 
upon the tombs of old-time martyrs; you say, if we had been 
alive in those days, we would not have helped to kill those good 
men. That ought to show you how to treat us at present. 
(Laughter). But you are the children of those who killed the 
good men; so go ahead and kill us too! You serpents; you gen- 
eration of vipers, how can you escape the damnation of hell? 


At this point, according to the report published in 
the Jerusalem “Times”, a police sergeant stepped up to 
the orator and notified him that he was under arrest; 
he submitted quietly, but one of his followers attempted 
to use a knife, and was severely clubbed. Jesus was 
taken to the station-house followed by a riotous throng, 
and held upon a charge of disorderly conduct. Next 
morning the Rev. Dr. Caiaphas of Old Trinity appeared 
against him, and Magistrate Pilate sentenced him to six 
months on Blackwell’s Island, remarking that from this 
time on he proposed to make an example of those soap- 
box orators who persist in using threatening and 
abusive language. Just as the prisoner was being led 
away, a detective appeared with a requisition from the 


Governor, ordering that Jesus be taken to San Francisco, 
where he is under indictment for murder in the first 
degree, it being charged that his teachings helped to 
incite the Preparedness Day explosion. 


The Church Machine 


The Catholics of His time came to Jesus and said, 
“Master we would have a sign of Thee”—meaning that 
they wanted him to do some magic, to prove to their 
vulgar minds that his power came from God. He an- 
swered by calling them an evil and adulterous genera- 
tion—which is exactly what I have said about the Papal 
machine. The Baptists and Methodists and Presbyter- 
ians and other book-worshippers of his time accused . 
him of violating the sacred commands so definitely set 
down in their ancient texts, and to them he answered 
that the Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath; he called them hypocrites, and quoted 
Karl Marx at them—“This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me.’ ,Because he 
despised the company of the respectables, and went 
among the humble and human folk of his own class in 
the places where they gathered—the public houses— 
the churchly scandal-mongers called him “a man glut- 
tonous and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sin- 
ners’—precisely as in the old days they used to sneer 
at the Socialists for having their meetings in the back- 
rooms of saloons, and precisely as they still denounce 
us as free-lovers and atheists. 


But the longing for justice between man and man, 
which is the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, is the deep- 
est instinct of the human heart, and the voice of the 
carpenter cannot be confined within the thickest church- 
walls, nor drowned by all the pealing organs in Christen- 
dom. Even in these days, when the power of Mammon 
is more widespread, more concentrated and more syste- 
matized than ever before in history—even in these days 
of Morgan and Rockefeller, there are Christian clergy- 
men who dare to preach as Jesus preached. One by one 
they are cast out of the Church—Father McGlynn, 
George D. Herron, Alexander Irvine, J. Stitt Wilson, 
Austin Adams, Algernon Crapsey, Bouck White; but 
their voices are not silenced, they are like the leaven, te 
which Jesus compared the kingdom of God—a woman 
took it and hid it in three measures of meal till the whole 
was leavened. The young theological students read, and 
some of them understand; I know three brothers in one 
family who have just gone into the Church, and are 
preaching straight social revolution—and the scribes and 
the pharisees have not yet dared to cast them out. 


In this book I have portrayed the Christian Church 
as the servant and henchman of Big Business, a part of 
the system of Mammon. Every church is necessarily a 
money machine, holding and administering property. 
And it is not alone the Catholic Church which is in poli- 
tics, seeking favors from the state—the exemption of 
church property from taxation, exemption of ministers 
from military service, free transportation for them and 
their families on the railroads, the control of charity and 
education, laws to deprive people of amusements on Sun- 
day—so on through a long list. As the churches have to 
be built with money, you find that in them the rich pos- 


sess the control and demand the deference, while the 
poor are humble, and in their secret hearts jealous and 
bitter; in other words, the class struggle is in the 
churches, as everywhere else in the world, and the social 
revolution is coming in the churches, just as it is coming 
in industry. 

It is a fact of deep significance that the majority of 
ministers are proletarians, eking out their existence 
upon a miserable salary, and beholden in all their com- 
ings and goings to the wealthy holders of privilege. 
Even in the Roman Catholic Church that is true. The 
ordinary priest is a man of the working class, and 
knows what working people suffer and feel. So in the 
Catholic Church there are proletarian rebellions; there 
is many a priest who does not carry out the political 
orders of his superiors, but goes to the polls and votes for 
his class instead of for his pope. In Ireland, as I write, 
the young priests are defying their bishops and joining 
the Sinn Fein, a non-religious movement for an Irish 
Republic. 

What is it that keeps the average workingman in 
subjection to the exploiter? Simply terror, the terror 


of losing his ‘job. And if you could get into the inmost 


soul of Christian ministers, you would find that pre- 
cisely the same force is keeping many of them slaves to 
Tradition. They are educated men, and thousands of 
them must resent the dilemma which compels them to 
be either fools or hypocrites. They have caught enough 
of the spirit of their time not to enjoy having to pose as 
miracle-mongers, rain-makers and witch-doctors; they 
would like to say frankly that they do not believe that 
Jonah ever swallowed the whale, and even that they 
are dubious about Hercules and Achilles and other dem- 
igods. But they are part of a machine, and the old men 
and the rich men who run the machine have laid down 
the law. Those who find themselves tempted to think, 
remember suddenly that they have wives and children; 
they have only one profession, they have been unfitted 
for any other by a life-time of study of dead things, as 
well as by the practice of altruism. 

But now the Social Revolution is coming; coming 
upon swift wings—it may be here before this book sees 
the light. And who knows but then we may see in 
America that wonderful sight which we saw in Russia, 
when Christian monks assembled and burned their holy 
books, and petitioned the state to take them in as citi- 
zens and human beings? It is my belief that when the 
power of Exploitation is broken, we shall see the 
Dead Hand crumble into dust, as a mummy crumbles 
when it is exposed to the air. All those men who stay in 
the Church and pretend to believe nonsense, because it 
affords an easy way to earn a living, will suddenly realize 
that it is possible to earn a living outside; that any 
man can go into a factory, clean and well-ventilated and 
humanly run, and by four hours work can earn the pur- 
chasing power of ten or fifteen dollars. Do you not 
think that there may be some who will choose freedom 
and self-respect on those terms? 

And what of those thousands and tens of thousands 
who join the church because it is a part of the regime 
of respectability, a way to make the acquaintance of 
the rich, to curry favor and obtain promotion, to get 
customers if you are a tradesman, to extend your prac- 


tice if you are professional man? And what about 
the millions who go to church because they are poor, 
and because life is a desperate struggle, and this is one 
way to keep the favor of the boss, to get a little better 
chance for the children, to get charity if you fall into 
need; in short, to acquire influence with the well-to-do 
and powerful, who stand together, and like to see the 
poor humble and reverent, contented in that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call them? 


The Church Redeemed 


Do I mean that I expect to see the Church—all 
churches—perish and pass away? I do not, for I believe 
that the Church answers one of the fundamental needs 
of man. The Social Revolution will abolish poverty and 
parasitism, it will make temptations fewer, and the soul’s 
path through life much easier; but it will not remove 
the necessity of struggle for individual virtue, it will only 
clear the way for the discovery of newer and higher types 
of virtue. Men will gather more than ever in beautiful 
places to voice their love of life and of one another; but 
the places in which they gather will be places swept 
clean of superstition and tyranny. As the Reformation 
compelled the Catholic Church to cleanse itself and abol- 
ish the grossest of its abuses, so the Social Revolution 
will compel it to repudiate its defense of parasitism and 
exploitation. I will record the prophecy that by the year 
1950 all Catholic authorities will be denying that the 
Church ever opposed Socialism—true Socialism; just as 
today they deny that the Church ever tortured Galileo, 
ever burned men for teaching that the earth moves around 
the sun, ever sold the right to commit crime, ever gave 
away the New World to Spain and Portugal, ever buried 
newly-born infants in the cellars of nunneries. 


The Social Revolution will compel all churches, 
Christian, Hebrew, Buddhist, Confucian or what you 
will, to drive out their formalists and traditionalists. If 
there is any church that refuses so to adapt itself, the 
swift progress of enlightenment and freedom will leave 
it without followers. But in the great religions, which 
have a soul of goodness and sincerity, we may be sure 
that reformers will arise, prophets and saints who, as of 
old, will preach the living word of God. In many 
churches today we can see the beginning of that new 
Counter-Reformation. Even in the Catholic Church 
there is a “modernist” rebellion; read the books of the 
“Sillon”’, and Fogazzaro’s trilogy of novels, “The 
Saint”, and you will see a genuine and vital protest 
against the economic corruption of the Church. In 
America, the “Knights of Slavery” have been forced by 
public pressure to support a “War for Democracy”, and 
even to compete with the Y. M. C. A. in the training 
camps. 

This gradual conquest of the old religiosity by the 
spirit of modern common sense is shown most interest- 
ingly in the Salvation Army. William Booth was a man 
with a great heart, who took his life in his hands and 
went out with a bass-drum to save the lost souls of the 
slums. He was stoned and jailed, but he persisted, and 
brought his captives to Jesus— 


Vermin-eaten saints with mouldy breath, 
Unwashed legions with the ways of death. 


Incidentally the “General” learned to know his slum 
population. He had not wanted to engage in charity and 
material activities; he feared hypocrisy and corruption. 
But in his writings he lets us see how utterly impossible 
it is for a man of real heart to do anything for the souls 
of the slum-dwellers without at the same time helping 
tneir diseased and hunger-racked bodies. So the Salva- 
tion army was forced into useful work—old clothes 
depots, night’s lodgings, Christmas dinners, farm colonies 
—until today the bare list of the various kinds of enter- 
prises it carries on fills three printed pages. It is all done 
with the money of the rich, and is tainted by subservience 
to authority, but no one’ can deny that it is better than 
“Gibson’s Preservative”, and the fox-hunting parsons fill- 
ing themselves with port. 

And in Protestant Churches the advance has been 
even greater. Here and there you will find a real rebel, 
hanging on to his job and preaching the proletarian 
Jesus; while even the great Fifth Avenue churches are 
making attempts at “missions” and “settlements” in 
the slums. The more vital churches are gradually turn- 
ing themselves into societies for the practical betterment 
of their members. Their clergy are running boys clubs 
and sewing-schools for girls, food conservation lectures 
for mothers, social study clubs for men. You get prayer- 
meetings and psalm-singing along with this; but here is 
the fact that hangs always before the clergyman’s face— 
that with prayer-meetings and psalm-singing alone he has 
a hard time, while with clubs and educational societies 
and social reforms he thrives. 

And now the War has broken upon the world, and 
caught the churches, like everything else, in its mighty 
current; the clergy and the congregations are confronted 
by pressing national needs, they are forced to take notice 
of a thousand new problems, to engage in a thousand 
practical activities. No one can see the end of this—any 
more than he can see the end of the vast upheaval in 
politics and industry. But we who are trained in revolu- 
tionary thought can see the main outlines of the future. 
We see that in these new church activities the clergy are 
inspired by things read, not in ancient Hebrew texts, but 
in the daily newspapers. They are responding to the 
actual, instant needs of their boys in the trenches and the 
camps; and this is bound to kave an effect upon their 
psychology. Just as we can say that an English girl who 
leaves the narrow circle of her old life, and goes into a 
munition factory and joins a union and takes part in its 
debates, will never after be a docile home-slave; so we 
can say that the clergyman who helps in Y. M. C. A. 
work in France, or in Red Cross organization in Amer- 
ica, will be less the bigot and formalist forever after. 
He will have “earned, in spite of himself, to adjust means 
to ends; he will have learned co-operation and social 
solidarity by the method which modern educators most 
favor—by doing. Also he will have absorbed a mass of 
ideas in news despatches from over the world. He is 
forced to read these despatches carefully, because the fate 
of his own boys is involved; and we Socialists will see to 
it that the despatches are well filled with propaganda! 


The Desire of Nations 


So the churches, like all the rest of the world, are 
caught in the great revolutionary current, and swept on 
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towards a goal which they do not foresee, and from which 
they would shrink in dismay: the Church of the future, 
the Church redeemed by the spirit of Brotherhood, the 
Church which we Socialists will join. They call us 
materialists, and say that we think about nothing but the 
belly—and that is true, in a way; because we are the rep- 
resentatives of a starving class, which thinks about its 
belly precisely as does any individual who is ravening 
with hunger. But give us what that arrant materialist, 
James, the brother of Jesus, calls “those things which are 
needful to the body,” and then we will use our minds, 
and even discover that we have souls; whereas at pres- 
ent we are led to despise the very word “spiritual”, which 
has become the stock-in-trade of parasites and poseurs. 


We have children, whom we love, and whose future © 
is precious to us. We would be glad to have them 
trained in ways of decency and self-control, of dignity 
and grace. It would make us happy if there were in the 
world institutions conducted by men and women of con- 
secrated life who would specialize in teaching a true 
morality to the young. But it must be a morality of 
freedom, not of slavery; a morality founded upon reason, 
not upon superstition. The men who teach it must be 
men who know what truth is, and the passionate loyalty 
which the search for truth inspires. They cannot be the 
pitiful shufflers and compromisers we see in the churches 
today, the Jowetts who say they used to believe in the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. Rather than trust 
our children to such shameless cynics, we will make shift 
to train them ourselves—we amateurs, not knowing much 
about children, and absorbed in the desperate struggle 
against organized wrong. 


It is a statement which many revolutionists would 
resent, yet it is a fact nevertheless, that we need a new 
religion, need it just as badly as any of the rest of our piti- 
fully groping race. That we need it is proven by the 
rivalries and quarrels in our midst—the schisms which 
waste the greater part of our activities, and which are 
often the result of personal jealousies and petty vanities. 
To lift men above such weakness, to make them really 
brothers in a great catuse—that is the work of “personal 
religion” in the true and vital sense of the words. We 
pioneers and propagandists may not live to see the birth 
of the new Church of Humanity; but our children will see 
it, and the dream of it is in our hearts; our poets have 
sung of it with fervor and conviction. 


To take command of life, to replace instincts by rea- 
soned and deliberate acts, to make the world a con- 
scious and ordered product—that is the task of man. Sir 
Ray Lankester has set this forth with beautiful precision 
in his book, “The Kingdom of Man”. We are, at this 
time, in an uncomfortable and dangerous transition 
stage, as a child playing with explosives. This child has 
found out how to alter his environment in many startling 
ways, but he does not yet know why he wishes to alter 
it, nor to what purpose. He finds that certain things are 
uncomfortable, and these he proceeds immediately to 
change. Discovering that grain fermented dispels bore- 
dom, he creates a race of drunkards; discovering that 
foods can be produced in profusion, and prepared in allur- 
ing combinations, he makes himself so many diseases 
that it takes an encyclopedia to tell about them. Discov- 


ering that captives taken in war can be made to work, 
he makes a procession of empires, which are eaten 
through with luxury and corruption, and fall into ruins 
again. 

This is Nature’s way; she produces without limit, 
groping blindly, experimenting ceaselessly, eliminating 
ruthlessly. It takes a million eggs to produce one sal- 
mon; it has taken a million million men to produce one 
idea—algebra, or the bow and arrow, or democracy. 
Nature’s present impulse appears as a rebellion against 
her own methods; man, her creature, will emancipate 
himself from her law, will save himself from her blind- 
ness and her ruthlessness. He is “Nature’s insurgent 
son”; but, being the child of his mother, goes at the task 
in her old blundering way. Some men are scheduled ta 
elimination because of defective eyesight; they are fur- 
nished with glasses, and the breeding of defective eyes 
begins. The sickly or imbecile child would perish at once 
in the course of Nature; it is saved in the name of charity, 
and a new line of degenerates is started. 


What shall we do? Return to the method of the 
Spartans, exposing our sickly infants? We do not have 


to do anything so wasteful, because we can replace the’ 


killing of the unfit by a scientific breeding which will pre- 
vent the unfit from getting a chance at life. We can 
replace instinct by self-discipline. We can substitute for 
the regime of “Nature red in tooth and claw with ravin” 
the regime of man the creator, knowing what he wishes 
to be and how to set about to be it. Whether this can 
happen, whether the thing which we call civilization is 
to be the great triumph of the ages, or whether the human 
race is to go back into the melting pot, is a question being 
determined by an infinitude of contests between enlight- 
enment and ignorance: precisely such a contest as occurs 
now, when you, the reader, encounter a man who has 
thought his way out to the light, and comes to urge you 
to perform the act of self-emancipation, to take up the 
marvellous new tools of science, and to make yourself, by 
means of exact knowledge, the creator of your own life 
and in part of the life of the race. 


The New Morality 


Life is a process of expansion, of the unfoldment of 
new powers; driven by that inner impulse which the 
philosophers of Pragmatism call the elan vital. When 
ever this impulse has its way, there is an emotion of 
joy; wherever it is balked, there is one of distress. So 
pleasure and pain are the guides of life, and the final 
goal is a condition of free and constantly accelerating 
growth, in which joy is enduring. 


That man will ever reach such a state is more than 
we can say. It is a perfectly conceivable thing that 
tomorrow a comet may fall upon the earth and wipe out 
all man’s labors. But on the other hand, it is a conceiv- 
able thing that man may some day learn to control the 
movements of comets, and even of starry systems. It 
seems certain that if he is given time, he will make him- 
self master of the forces of his immediate environment— 


The untamed giants of nature shall bow down— 
The tides, the tempest and the lightning cease 
From mockery and destruction, and be turned 
Unto the making of the soul of man. 
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It is a conceivable thing that man may learn to cre- 
ate his food from the elements without the slow pro- 
cesses of agriculture; it is conceivable that he may master 
the bacteria which at present prey upon his body, and 
so put an end to death. It is certain that he will ascer- 
tain the laws of heredity, and create human qualities as 
he has created the spurs of the fighting-cock and the legs 
of the greyhound. He will find out what genius is, and 
the laws of its being, and the tests whereby it may be 
recognized. In the new science of psycho-analysis he 
has already begun the work of bringing an infinity of sub- 
consciousness into the light of day; it may be that in the 
evidence of telepathy which the psychic researchers are 
accumulating, he is beginning to grope his way into a 
universal consciousness, which may come to include the 
joys and griefs of the inhabitants of Mars, and of the dark 
stars which the spectroscope and the telescope are dis- 
closing. 

All these are fascinating possibilities. What stands 
in the way of their realization? Ignorance and supersti- 
tion, fear and submission, the old habits of rapine and 
hatred which man has brought with him from his ani- 
mal past. These make him a slave, a victim of himself 
and of others; to root them out of the garden of the soul 
is the task of the modern thinker. 

The new morality is thus a morality of freedom. It 
teaches that man is the master, or shall become so; that 
there is no law, save the law of his own being, no check 
upon his will save that which he himself imposes. 

The new morality is a morality of joy. It teaches 
that true pleasure is the end of being, aud the test of all 
righteousness. 

The new morality is a morality of reason. It teaches 
that there is no authority above reason; no possibility of 
such authority, because if such were to appear, reason 
would have to judge it, and accept or reject it. 

The new morality is a morality of development. It 
teaches that there can no more be an immutable law of 
conduct, than there can be an immutable position for 
the steering-wheel of an aeroplane. The business of the 
pilot of an aeroplane is to keep his machine aloft amid 
shifting currents of wind. The business of a moralist is 
to adjust life to a constantly changing environment. An 
action which was suicide yesterday becomes heroism 
today, and futility of hypocrisy tomorrow. 

This new morality, like all things in a world of strife, 
is fighting for existence, using its own weapons, which 
are reason and love. Obviously it can use no others, with- 
out self-destruction ; yet it has to meet enemies who fight 
with the old weapons of force and fraud. Whether it will 
prevail is more than any prophet can say. Perhaps it is 
too much to ask that it should succeed—this insolent 
effort of the pigmy to leap upon /the back of his master 
and fit a bridle into his mouth., Perhaps it is nothing 
but a dream in the minds of a few, the scientists and 
poets and inventors, the dreamers of the race. Perhaps 
the nerve of the pigmy will fail him at the critical mo- 
ment, and he will fall from the back of his master, and 
under his master’s hoofs. 

The hour of the decision is now; for this we can see 
plainly, and as scientists we can proclaim it—the human 
race is in a swift current of degeneration, which a new 
morality alone can check. The struggle is at its height 


in our time; if it fails, if the fibre of the race continues 
to deteriorate, the soul of the race to be eaten out by 
poverty and luxury, by insanity and disease, by prostitu- 
tion, crime and war—then mankind will slip back into 
the abyss, the untamed giants of Nature will resume their 
ancient sway, and the tides, the tempest and the lightning 
will sweep the earth clean again. I do not believe that 
this calamity will befall us. I know that in the diseased 
social body the forces of resistance are gathering—the 
activities of all who believe in the possibility of recon- 
structing society upon a basis of reason, justice and love. 
To such people this book goes out: to the truly religious 
people, those who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
here and now, who believe in brotherhood as a reality, 
and are willing to bear pain and ridicule and privation 
for the sake of its ultimate achievement. 


Envoi 


I have come to the end of my task; but one question 
troubles me. I think of the “young men and maidens 
meek” who will read this book, and I wonder what they 
will make of it. We have had a lark together; we have 

' gone romping down the vista of the ages, swatting every 
venerable head that showed itself, beating the dust out of 
ancient delusions. You would like all your life to be that 
kind of lark; but you may not find it so, and perhaps you 
will suffer disillusionment and vexation. 

I have known hundreds of young radicals in my life; 
they have nearly all been gallant and honest, but they 
have not all been wise, and therefore not so happy as 
they might have been. In the course of time I have 
formulated to myself the peril to which young radicals 
are exposed. We see so much that is wrong in ancient 
things, it gets to be a habit with us to reject them. We 
have only to know that a thing is old to feel an impulse 
of impatient scorn; on the other hand, we are tempted to 
welcome anything which can prove itself to be unprece- 
dented. There is a common type of radical whose aim in 
life is to be several jumps ahead of mankind; whose cri- 
terion of conduct is that it shocks the bourgeois. If you 
do not know that type, you may find him—and her—in 
the newest of the Bohemian cafes, drinking the newest 
combination of red chemicals, smoking the newest brand 
of cigarettes, and discussing the newest form of psyco- 
pathia sexualis. After you have watched them a while, 
you realize that these ultra-new people have fallen victim 
to the oldest form of logical fallacy, the non sequitur, and 
likewise to the oldest form of slavery, which is self- 
indulgence. 

If it is true that much in the old moral codes is based 
upon ignorance, and cultivated by greed, it is also true 
that much in the old moral codes is based upon facts 
which will not change so long as man is what he is—a 
creature of impulses, good and bad, wise and foolish, 
selfish and generous, and compelled to make choice 
between these impulses; so long as he is a material body 
and a personal consciousness, obliged to live in society 
and adjust himself to the rights of others. What I would 
like to say to young radicals—if there is any way to say 
it without seeming a prig—is that in choosing their own 
path through life, they will need not merely enthusiasm 
and radical fervor, but wisdom and judgment and hard 
study. 
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It is our fundamental demand that society shall 
cease to repeat over and over the blunders of the past, 
the blunders of tyranny and slavery, of luxury and pov- 
erty, which wrecked the ancient societies; and surely 
it is a poor way to begin by repeating in our own per- 
sons the most ancient blunders of the moral life. To 
light the fires of lust in our hearts, and let them 
smoulder there, and imagine we are trying new experi- 
ments in psychology! Who does not know the radical 
woman who demonstrates her emancipation from con- 
vention by destroying her nerves with nicotine? Who 
does not know the genius of revolt who demonstrates 
his repudiation of private property by permitting his 
lady loves to support him? Who does not know the man 
who finds in the phrases of revolution the most effective 
devices for the seducing of young girls? 


You will have read this book to ill purpose if you 
draw the conclusion that there is anything in it to spare 
you the duty of getting yourself moral standards and 
holding yourself to them. On the contrary, because your 
task is the highest and hardest that man has yet under- 
taken—for this reason you will need standards the most 
exacting ever formulated. 


Out.of the pit of ignorance and despair we emerge 
into the sunlight of knowledge, to take control of a 
‘world, and to make it over, not according to the will 
of any gods, but according to the law in our own hearts. 
For that task we have need of all the resources of our 
being; of courage and high devotion, of faith in our- 
selves and our comrades, of clean, straight thinking, of 
discipline both of body and mind. We go to this task 
with a knowledge as old as the first moral impulse of 
mankind—the knowledge that our actions determine 
the future of life, not merely for ourselves but for all 
the race. For this is one of the laws of the ancient 
Hebrews which modern science has not repealed, but on 
the contrary has reinforced with a thousand confirma- 
tions—that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generations. 


I get letters from the readers of my books; nearly 
always they are young people, so I feel like the father 
of a large family. I gather them now about my knee, 
and pronounce upon them a benediction in the ancient 
patriarchal style. Children and grandchildren of my 
hopes, for ages men suffered and fought, so that the 
world might be turned over to you. Now the day is com- 
ing, the glad, new day which blinds us with the shining 
of its wings; it is coming so swiftly that I am afraid of 
it. I thought we should have more time to get ready 
for the taking over of the world! But the old managers 
of it went insane, they took to tearing each other’s eyes 
out, and now they lie dead about us. So, whether we 
will or not, we have to take charge of the world; we have 
to decide what to do with it, even while we are doing it. 
Let us not fail, young comrades; let us not write on the 
scroll of history that mankind had to go through yet 
new generations of wars and tumults and enslavements, 
because the youth of the international revolution could 
not lift themselves above those ancient personal vices 
which wrecked the fair hopes of their fathers—bigotry 
and intolerance, vindictiveness and vanity, envy, hatred 
and malice and all uncharitableness! 


MR. MENCKEN AND THE HEN 


Henry L. Mencken is one of America’s few note- 
worthy critics, a writer who never fails to be entertain- 
ing. He is a bitter anti-Puritan, a champion of freedom 
of thought and expression, a believer in “Art for Art’s 
Sake,” who hates propaganda like poison, and carries on 
a continuous propaganda against all propagandists. 
Nevertheless, he actually subscribed to this magazine, a 
proceeding so unexpected that it won my heart—also 
my wife’s. She says that Mr. Mencken is “sweet as only 
a cynical man can be”; one of those compliments which 
only cynical ladies know how to give, but which Mr. 
Mencken, I am sure, will know how to appreciate. 

He has been discussing this magazine and its editor 
in a couple of articles in the New York “Evening Mail.” 
He starts off with my confession that I was brought up 
as “a devout little boy”; and he says that I am that still. 
After having fun with me for several paragraphs, he 
remarks: 

If all this appears invidious, I earnestly disclaim the intent. 


Sinclair, for all his violent belief in things that seem to me 
insane, is a fellow that I have respect for. Hidden under his 


gifts as a Great Thinker there are his gifts as a literary artist— ° 


and literary artists are surely not so common among us that 
they are ever to be sniffed at. He has done books with genuine 
glow and gusto in them, notably ”Love’s Pilgrimage”. He 
writes, when his ideas do not harass him too much, with a fine 
feeling for the sough of words, the burble of phrases, the gaudy 
roll and hiss of sentences. He has an ear. He is discreet and 
cunning. He does the job of writing lovingly. 

But when the artist in him is beset by the reformer and 
uplifter in him, the artist is quickly knocked out, and the result 
is writing that is full of mush—the hollow rumble-bumble of 
a chautauqua orator or tin-pot evangelist. The catastrophe is 
familiar and inevitable. 

To deal with “Art for Art’s Sake” is a large order. 
Some day I expect to write a book about it. For the 
present I will say briefly that the difference between Mr. 
Mencken and myself is that he regards life as a static 
thing, a thing which human beings are powerless in any 
way to alter, while I regard life as a thing to be shaped 
by man, with the help of all his faculties, including his 
art. If Mr. Mencken’s view of life is the correct one, it 
follows obviously that all an artist can do is to represent 
life as it actually is; but if I am correct, then the artist 
may aspire to something more interesting and important 
—that is, to make new life. Of course, the tract-writer 
and the psalm-singer try to do that, and Mr. Mencken 
laughs at their impotence. He is of the opinion that the 
artist who aspires to guide and control life can never be 
anything better than a tract-writer and psalm-singer; 
whereas I believe that he can be an inspired prophet, a 
portrayer of new and thrilling futurities. I think he 
can be this without ceasing to be an artist, and I don’t 
see that Mr. Mencken has proven the contrary. 

Mr. Mencken takes me to task for “King Coal.” 

Ostensibly a novel of life in the Colorado mining regions— 
that is, an honest representation, allowing for the author’s falli- 
bility, of human existence as it is lived there. But it is actually 
an argument against the ethics of certain of the persons depicted 
—an effort to prove that what they are represented as doing is 
immoral,” 

Mr. Mencken goes on to say that this bias of mine 
destroys the reader’s faith in me. But he does not say 
that I have reported untruly; he does not say that he 


has been to the Colorado coal-country to find out! If he 
would go to this coal-country and see what are the ethics 
of those in control, he would find himself compelled to 
protest. Nobody but a moral imbecile or a moral sot 
could do otherwise; so what Mr. Mencken’s argument 
comes down to is that he would have all his novels writ- 
ten by moral imbeciles or moral sots! 


Our critic comes with a second article, in which he 
has fun with this magazine: 


A single issue of it contains fully a third of all the sure 
cures now current: Socialism, the single tax, birth control, 
communism, the league of nations, the conscription of wealth. 
The rest, I daresay, will appear in later numbers; the recall of 
judges, Fletcherism, the Gary system, internal baths, the initia- 
tive and referendum, sex hygiene, the direct primary, war gar- 
dens, Esperanto, the budget system, osteopathy. I look for 
them confidently. If Sinclair overlooks any of the larger and 
juicier ones—any, say above the rank of vorticism and paper- 
bag cookery—lI shall make him return my dollar. 


Mr. Mencken is quite in despair about me, and asks 
what can be done. His answer is that nothing can be 
done. I am as beyond hope as the world I am trying to 
reform. 

I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Mencken per- 
sonally, but I am acquainted with a hen who knows him 
well. She is a wise old bird, and she tells me how Mr. 
Mencken came to interview her while she was sitting on 
a nest. “It was the twentieth day,” she said, “and you 
can imagine I was in a desperately bad way—thin as a 
rail fence, with my mouth open with thirst, the feathers 
on my breast nearly all moulted, and the chicken-lice 
eating me alive. And Mr. Mencken came and stood and 
looked on and was really sorry for me. He said: 

“You poor hen! Your poor, pitiful, credulous 
dreamer! Imagining that you can ever change an egg!’ 

“‘“But,’ said I to Mr. Mencken, ‘this is the twentieth 
day!” 

““Alas,’ said he, ‘these incorrigible utopians! 
gallinaceous idealists!’ 

“*Really,’ said I, ‘I know what I am talking about. 
You simply must come back tomorrow!’ 

“But he only laughed. ‘I have to write an article on 
poultry philosophy for the “Evening Mail” today.’ 

““But,’ said I, becoming exasperated, ‘take up one of 
these eggs and listen! You will hear something!’ 

“Weh!? said Mr. Mencken. ‘Touch one of those 
eggs? They are vilely discolored and filthy; there are 
insects on them! How can you sit on them?’ 

“Yes, I know, Mr. Mencken,’ I said; ‘the great 
unwashed, to use the common phrase.’ 

“He took his stick, a thing which in the literary 
world is known as ‘local color,’ and slightly lifted one 
corner of my wing. / 

“«There is one broken already!’ he exclaimed. ‘And 
the stench of it! Faugh!’ 

“*Yes, I know,’ I answered. ‘My poor Bolshevik 
egg! Wecan never hatch them all.” 

“But Mr. Mencken only shook his head. ‘I have 
learned enough about barn-yard fanaticism,’ he said, and 
went away, feeling that his duty as a critic was done. 

“And the next day,” said the old hen, “every one of 
those chickens came out! But I suppose Mr. Mencken’s 
article was already on the press.” 


These 


